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So, stich being the real import of professional study and theory, the 
present-day will and experience are not without — if not literally, at 
least figuratively — the value of proper names, referring as they must, 
in spite of their theoretical dress and the absence of the initial cap- 
itals, to an individual of time and place, that is, to specific present- 
day conditions. In fine, history, so say our up-to-date reporters, 
telling us as they do of immediate realism and naturalism and of 
the passing of the supernatural and identifying reality with experi- 
ence and in their account of experience exalting action above form — 
history has brought mankind or at least some large portion of man- 
kind, say Christendom, to whose life the reporters consciously belong, 
to an era of will. 

And so, in the third place, all the signs of the time would appear 
to point to an era of great men. Only great men can make those 
seemingly common nouns of the day, experience and will, the proper 
names, initial capitals and all, which sooner or later history is bound 
to have them. 

The role of the prophet is not one to be lightly assumed, but on 
this closing page I must say, for just such reasons as I have been 
trying to present, that the humble passing of the supernatural seems 
to me to mean the realized opportunity in the life of Christendom 
for real and great achievement, for some new exploitation of the 
region of possibility, and if the nearer future, perhaps only a genera- 
tion or two away, does not bring some great leaders, great, I mean, 
to Christendom, not merely locally or nationally great, then my pres- 
ent logic, not to say also my present discretion, will simply prove to 
have been at fault. Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



DISCUSSION 
THE SHOKT-CUT TO EBALISM EXAMINED 

MANY, who do not wish to enroll themselves in a school of 
realism, sympathize with the desire for more cooperation 
and greater consensus among philosophers expressed in the "Plat- 
form of Six Eealists." 1 A threshing out of problems is, however, 
necessary to a consensus, and criticism is one mode of cooperation. 
It may facilitate understanding the remarks that follow if I say 
that so far as realism means anti-idealism, I agree with it, especially 
in its contention that it is a paralogism to argue that because things 
1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., No. 15. 
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must be known before we can discuss knowledge of them, things must 
themselves always be known (or in relation to mind) ; and, indeed, 
with its contention that knowledge always implies existences prior to 
and independent of their being known. 

But realism claims to be a positive 'ism on its own account, and 
here I can not follow it; or, at least, I am in great doubt about a 
principle upon which some of the realists implicitly rely in formu- 
lating their positive contribution. I refer to the doctrine of "ex- 
ternal relations." 2 To attempt to derive conclusions regarding 
existence from analysis and manipulation of a concept seems to me 
to savor more of old-fashioned rationalism than of realism — unless 
it be Platonic-medieval realism. And, as so often happens in 
rationalistic procedure, the concept is itself a hotbed of ambiguities. 
There is a basic ambiguity between the application of the concept 
to (I.) terms and (II.) existences; and there are minor ambiguities 
whichever alternative be accepted. 

I. The doctrine seemingly refers to the relation which terms in a 
proposition hold to each other. Is it, however, denotative or conno- 
tative in scope ? That is to say, does it mean that the logical content 
of a term is not modified when it enters into relation with some other 
logical content — the connotative aspect? Or, does it mean that an 
existence to which logical contents refer is unmodified by such refer- 
ence — the denotative aspect? 

1. If the former, we must certainly distinguish. There is a dif- 
ference between knowing as an active process and knowledge as a 
finished result, (a) Where knowledge is assumed to be achieved, it is 
undoubtedly true that the meaning — or content — of the terms of a 
proposition are not affected by the relation in which they stand. 
Any other doctrine is suicidal, since it sets up an infinite regress 
which is not only inherently futile, but which openly contradicts the 
assumption that knowledge has been achieved. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to see the bearing of this truth — which appears to be simply 
a formulation of the logical canon of identity — upon realism. Any 
philosophic system can safely admit it. The proposition, for ex- 
ample, that existences undergo change because of knowing them is 
quite compatible with it; the terms "existence," "knowing" and 
the relation "undergo change" each has its own fixed, independent, 
and unaltered meaning in the proposition, (b) If the doctrine 
means that contents do not undergo change in knowing taken as an 
active process of inquiry, it is obviously false. The meaning of a 
term — mammal, species, metal, orchid, circle — is quite different at 

2 It should be understood that my criticisms are not made in behalf of the 
" internal " theory. I suspect that concept is subject to the same ambiguities 
that I shall point out in the " external " theory, and in any case I do not 
understand the theory. 
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the end and at the beginning of scientific reflection. Now the realist 
in ignoring the distinction between knowing, between active thinking 
or investigating, and achieved knowledge ignores also the problems 
of doubt, hypothesis, and error. He wins an easy victory because 
he assumes a completed ideal without telling by what criterion he 
distinguishes between the static ideal of possessed knowledge in which 
meanings do not undergo change, and the active process of getting 
knowledge, where meanings are continuously modified by the new 
relations into which they enter. 3 

2. In its denotative aspect, the theory means that the existence 
known does not change in being referred to by a proposition. This 
is undoubtedly axiomatic in the sense that we can not swap horses in 
midstream. We can not begin by referring to cows and then 
abruptly change our reference to horses. This truth is, however, 
quite compatible (as just pointed out) with a change of meaning in 
the existence referred to, because it has become a subject of knowing. 
It is, moreover, consistent with alteration of the existence itself 
through knowing, as well as with the doctrine that the purpose of 
knowing is to effect some alteration. Any other conception implies 
that any change is fatal to the identity of a thing. And I do not 
take it that the realists wish to commit us irretrievably to Bleaticism, 
whether of the monistic or the atomistic type. More specifically, if 
knowing a thing is a factor in the normal process of a thing under 
certain conditions of that thing, then for that thing to undergo 
change in knowing is as consistent with its retaining its own identity 
as the growth of a plant is compatible with its maintaining its integ- 
rity as a plant. Interpreted denotatively, then, the "external" 
theory comes perilously close to maintaining that knowing is acci- 
dental or supernatural, not a normal incident in the history of 
existences. 4 

II. 1. This matter of reference to existence brings us to what, 
after all, is the fundamental ambiguity in the theory of "external 
relations." (a) Is it a doctrine of the relation sustained by terms in 
a proposition ? If so, what is the warrant for transferring it over to 
the quite different matter of the relation of the proposition (in its 
content and intent) to existences? Does the realist assume that to 

3 This alteration may be mainly by addition, but it assuredly also involves 
some qualitative reconstruction. Only each specific case of inquiry reveals the 
ratio of addition and transformation to each other — there is no general theory 
which decides. 

4 While I wish to stick as closely as possible to the logical analysis' of the 
concept of external relations, I can not refrain from pointing out that the only 
sure way of getting knowledge of existences — experiment — proceeds expressly 
by planning and carrying through a certain alteration in the existences referred 
to. In other words, denotative reference is of the nature of an act or event, 
not of self-contained thought. 
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he a thing and to he a term of a proposition are identical? (6) Or 
is it a theory of the relation of existences qua existences to one 
another? Then it is demonstrably false. For "biological" and 
"chemical" relations are accompanied by considerable alteration in 
prior existence, ' ' physical ' ' relations by some alteration ; and of only 
spatial relations does the doctrine hold. And even there (since it is 
impossible to isolate spatial changes from physico-chemical changes) 
all we can rightly say is that the alteration of things effected by 
change of spatial relation is practically negligible for most purposes. 
If we take knowing as one existence, one event in relation to other 
events, what happens to existences when a knowing event supervenes, 
is a matter of bare, brute fact. No manipulation of the concept of 
relation ("internal" or "external") will show whether the situation 
is similar to the biological, the chemical, or the spatial case. 

2. One of the six realists (bottom of p. 400) goes so far as to 
make the external theory of relations the basis of an inference to the 
possibility of the qualitative dissimilarity of the "knowing process 
and its object." If any inference is possible, it is only upon the 
assumption that the "knowing process" is one of the terms of knowl- 
edge, the existence known being the other. Surely it should be self- 
evident that the "knowing process" is not one of the terms of a 
proposition — unless the case of the special proposition about the 
relation of the knowing process to existence be exclusively taken. 
And to suppose that the relation of a knowing process to the exist- 
ence it deals with can be settled by an analysis of the relation of the 
terms (as terms) of the very proposition which passes upon the 
relation would seem to go the limit in the way of begging the 
question. 

The above inquiry is certainly schematic, and I fear dry and 
seemingly barren. Its purport is, incidentally, to show that the 
realistic platform (regarded as a positive doctrine and not simply 
as anti-idealism) ignores two vital problems : one, that of the signifi- 
cance of knowing as a natural event in relation to other natural 
events ; the other, that of getting knowledge, of passing from doubt 
and guesswork to grounded conclusions. The main object of my 
discussion is to protest against a professedly new and significant 
movement trying to reach results by the manipulation of a concept 
— an unanalyzed and ambiguous concept at that. To proceed in this 
fashion is, to my mind, to perpetuate the most regrettable feature of 
idealism; the smothering of inquiry into (and even interest in) spe- 
cial problems by wrapping them all up in a blanket of a stereotyped 
pattern. Should not the formulation of a platform of results, in the 
way of any 'ism, wait upon a scheduling of questions? Some of 
these questions, questions antecedent to any use of a concept of rela- 
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tions, are : (1) Is knowing a natural event ? If so, what is its factual 
character and how does it evolve out of other natural events? (2) 
Is logic primarily an account of getting knowledge, with a concept 
of achieved knowledge serving only as a limiting term, or is it a 
theory of knowledge achieved? If the latter, what sort of a thing 
is the account of getting knowledge? (3) Is it of any significance 
that achieved knowledge is expressed in propositions composed of 
terms — i. e., of symbols? If so, what? (4) What is the relation of 
knowing as an event, a happening, to knowledge as a logical relation, 
whether of things or of terms ? John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 
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The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays in Contem- 
porary Thought. John Dewey. New York: Holt & Co. 1910. Pp. 
vi + 309. 

Professor Dewey has deserved the gratitude of philosophical students 
by gathering these detached papers and reproducing them in permanent 
form. They throw much light upon various aspects of what may fairly 
claim to be the most hopeful tendency of contemporary thinking. The 
contents of the book range over a wide field of history and criticism: 
immediately following the essay which gives the book its title there are 
essays on Nature and its Good, Intelligence and Morals, and The Experi- 
mental Theory of Knowledge. On all this variety of topics what Professor 
Dewey has to say is stimulating and helpful. 

Not the least interesting of the essays is the first, on the Influence of 
Darwinism on Philosophy: Professor Dewey is especially happy in deal- 
ing with the historical sides of his subject. He shows with much clear- 
ness that Darwin's work meant something far more than modifying the 
conceptions of biology : it effected a revolution which broke up the founda- 
tions of all the mental and moral sciences. The old views, which go back 
to Plato, " rested on the assumption of the superiority of the fixed and 
final; they rested upon treating change and origin as signs of defect and 
unreality. In laying hands upon the sacred ark of absolute permanency, 
in treating the forms that had been regarded as types of fixity and per- 
fection as originating and passing away, the ' Origin of Species ' intro- 
duced a mode of thinking that in the end was bound to transform the 
logic of knowledge, and hence the treatment of morals, politics, and re- 
ligion." In Greek philosophy " species " — e'Sos or iSea — was the really 
permanent behind the bewildering come-and-go of concrete individuals : 
" species " was the " fixed form and final cause," the central principle of 
knowledge as well as of nature. Such was the logical doctrine that came 
down to the Schoolmen and made the foundation of their metaphysic and 



